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HOW WAGNER LEARNED 
COMPOSITION IN LESS THAN 
SIX MONTHS. 


The first book on musical theory which 


fell into Wagner's hands was _ Logier’s 
‘Thorough Bass,” which he diligently 


studied, but he could not make anything 
of the system. Later he took lessons from 
Gottlieb Miller, an orthod x teacher, but 
the master and his pupil did not work well 
together, the master thought his pupil 
eccentric, the pupil considered his master 
pedantic. In the year 1830 Wagner was 
fortunate in obtaining instruction from 
Theodor Weinlig, a really intelligent teacher 
concerning whom he said many years after- 
wards :—‘‘ Weinlig had no special method, 
but he was clear headed and practical.” 
Indeed you cannot teach composition; you 
may shew how music gradually came to be 
what it is, and thus guide a young man’s 
judgment, but this is historical criticism, and 
cannot directly result in practice. All you 
can do is to point to some working example, 
some particular piece, set a task in that 
direction, and correct the pupils’ work. 
This is what Weinlig did with me. He 
chose a _ piece, generally something of 
Mozart’s, drew atteution to its construction, 
relative length and balance of  sectiuns, 
principal modulations, number and quality 
of themes, and general character of the 
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movement. Then he set the task :—you 
shall write about so many bars, divide into 
so many sections with modulations to 
correspond in such and such a manner, the 
themes shall be so many, and of such and 
such a character. Similarly he would set 
contrapuntal exercises, canons, fugues, etc., 
he analysed an example minutely and then 
gave simple directions how I was to go to 
work. But the true lesson consisted in his 
patient and careful inspection of what had 
been written. With infinite kindness he 
would put his finger on some defective bit 








and explain the why and wherefore of the 
alterations that he thought desirable. 1 


' 
; ae ; 
readily saw what he was aiming at, and soon | and reveals every desire of the human will, hence it 


He dismissed me, | 
saying, ‘‘ you have learned to stand on your | 


managed to please him. 


own legs. My experience of young 
musicians these forty years has led me to 
think that music should be taught all round | 
on such a simple plan. 
playing, composing, take | 
stage you like, there is nothing so good as a| 
proper example, and careful correction of 
the pupil’s attempts to follow that example. 
I] made this the basis of my plan for the| 
re-organisation of the Music School at| 
Munich.” The course of lessons received 
from Weinlig was over in less than six 
months. 

The following are the principal musical | 
works which Wagner studied and admired | 
—Beethoven’s uartetts, Sonatas and| 
Symphonies; Bach’s Forty-Eight Preludes 
and Fugues; Mozart’s Zauberfléte, Entfu-| 
hrung, Figaro, and Don Giovanni; Weber’s 
Freischutz and Euranthe; Mozart’s Sym- 
phonies in E flat, G minor and C; Mendels- 
sohn’s Overture:—‘‘The Hebrides,” the 
‘“‘Meerestille und Gliickliche Fahrt,’’ and 
the first movement of the Scotch Symphony ; 
Schubert’s Songs. 








MusicaL TERMS IN AMERIcA.— A quarter is twelve 
months divided by four, with the result of three 
months. Three months usually contain twelve 
weeks, and at the rate of two lessons per week this 
would make the normal quarter to consist ot twenty- 
fuur lessons. This was the old fashioned method. 
Later, it has become customary to count only forty | 
weeks in the working year, allowing twelve weeks, 
for vacations, hence the present quarter as adopted 
in all conservatories is not a quarter any more, at 
least not of the entire year, but is designated asa 


|of desires and gratifications. 
| wanting and it strives continually to gratify its wants. 
| We really know but two states while in the body, the 


With singing,| conditions of desire and gratification. 
it at whatever|to this, music has but two leading chords, trom 





term of ten weeks. In this time as many lessons, 
froin one to six per week, may be takenas agreed upon. . 


ee 


SCHOPENHAUER ON MUSIC. 


In the lower tones of harmony we recognize in- 
organic nature; in the voices lying between bass 
and soprano we see the successive creations, while 
the upper voices represent the higher organic law 
and life. In the melody which leads the whole, we 
recognise man. There is a limit to the depth of 
sound beyond which no tone can be heard, which is 
analogous to the fact that matter must have form in 
order that it may be perceptible. The four voices, 
bass, tenor, alto and soprano, represent the mineral, 
vegetable, animal kingdom, and finally man himself. 
The bass, like a crude mass moves but slowly, while 
the higher voices move quickly; yet not one of 
them has a full meaning without the melody, which 
leads all, which imparts ideas and sentiments, and 
which expresses the Will, the striving of man. The 
melody tells the most secret emotions of the heart, 


is called the language of emotions. 
“ Our existence in life, is a continued alternating 
The Wiil is for ever 


state of want and the state of satisfaction; the 
Analogous 


which all others are derived. These are the tonic 
chord and the dominant chord of the seventh. The 
first is a chord of rest and calinness, the second 
is a chord of unrest, of longing and striving. 
Music is a continued succession of these two 
chords, and in this is represented our never ceasing 
desires as followed by gratification. Thus the 
composer reveals the inmost condition of our souls‘ 
he speaks the greatest truth, and speaks it in a 
language which reason comprehends not, but a 
language which is understood alike by all men the 
world over, 

Quick succession from want to gratification * pro- 
duces pleasure.” So melodies and harmonies witia 
quick successions from the dominant to the tonic 
are cheerful and please us at once. Being sprightly 
and easily understuod, they gratify the uncultivated, 
those in whom the Will rules supreme as yet. 
While melodies of a slow character, meludies with 
complicated harmonies which fail to step quickly 
from the dominant iuto the tonic, produce slow 
gratification; hence, they are sad, they deny or 
curb the Will, and for this reason fail to please 
those who lack musical culture. 


A melody which never leaves the original key 
fails to interest us, it represents neither want nor 
gratification. it 1s therefore unlike life, it is lifeless. 
Man does not stand isolated, but is related to and 
connected with the lower beings, and these again 
are connected with beings of still lower grades; se 
melody is only perfect in harmony which enables it 
to make more powerful impressions. Music that 
speaks less of want and more of gratification, music 
with light melodies and simples harmonies, bespeaas 
only light emotions. 

The power of composing outweighs that ot 
executing. A good musical composition impertectiy 
performed gives us greater pleasure than does the 
best performance of a bad composition. A bad 
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drama on the other hand, if well played, gives more 
satisfaction than a good one but poorly performed. 

TueE simple idea of reasoning in the act of com- 
posing music is fruitless. Like a Sonnambulist the 
composer gives himself over to uttering revelations, 
without reasoning about what he does. He speaks 
or writes of that which in a state of wakefulness he 
has no idea. 

Though music does give us the quintessence of 
life itself, it never can picture situations or events; 
hence programme music is against the spirit of the 
art. When men therefore imitate things, scenes 
and situations, they reduce music to the level of the 
other arts, for then music ceases to address the 
heart and attempts to speak to the head, the reason 
and intellect. Music of the heart touches us; music 
ot the head fails to reach us in the same degree of 
intensity. 

When listening to a grand piece of music we are 
transplanted into a world of sentiment, into the 
land of imagination. Our emotions are aroused 
aud we forget. as it were, the real world without, 
with all its griets and sorrows, and we exist for the 
time being ina world without’sorrow. This remind; 
one forcibly of the theory of pre-existence so often 
alluded to by the ancient Grecian writers, when 
speculating abont the effect of the beautiful. 


HOW TO TEACH CHOIR-BOYS 
“ MONOTONE.” 








In untrained or only partially trained Choirs the | 


boys, and frequently the meu too, commence the 
Contession, Creed or whatever they may be reciting 
on one note and end it on another, sometimes a tone 
or even a tone and a half flat. Now itis not of the 
least use to keep on saying:—‘* There you are 
ayain !—why do yuu let your voices drop? etc. The 
fact is the voices drop by such minute deyrees that 
the boys do not perceive it ; not perceiving it, they 
canvot possibly prevent it, so it is of no use to waste 
time over the matter. By the adoption of the 
following plan even un'rained boys mi recite any- 
thing not longer than the Apostles’ Creed without 
sink ng at all, and in the N-cene Creed the probability 
is that they will not sink a semitone. As an example 
we will tike the General Confession :—Let the boys 
sing the first aud last words of each sentence in order, 
leaving out the intermediate words thus :— 
“© Alunighty— Father :—We have erred—lost sheep :— 
We have followed—hearts :—and so on: then let only 
these two words be first sung and immediately after - 
wards let the sentence be sung in its complete form : 
impress upon the boys that they should always think 
of the last accented word ano its sound when they 
are singing the fir-t word aud that if they do this 
correctly i is impossible to sink on the intermediate 
words, the sound of which they need not regard, It 
they should still get somewhat flat the teacher should 
take them again through the Confession, or whatever 
they may be practising, letting them sing each entire 
sentence, he himself singing only the first and last 
woids of the sentences. To or three practices on 
this plan will work wonders, 





Always trust, for the overcoming of a difficulty, 
not to long-continued study after you have once got 
bewildered, but to repeated trials, at intervals. 





WORDS FOR MUSIC. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
To Bethlehem, To Bethlehem ! 
Upon this Christmas morn. 


Ye ransomed souls to Bethlehem 
Where Christ the Lord is born, 


To Bethlehem, to Bethlehem! 
King David’s ancient seat : 
Where worlds of spirits flock to-day 
Around the Saviour’s feet. 


Behold Him in His manger bed, 
His Virgin Mother by, 

Her heart full of the wondrous things, 
Imparted froin on high. 


To Bethlehem, to Bethlehem 
Let every soul repair ; 

A guiding star stands o’er the spot, 
Go 1n and worship there. 


The shepherds leave their flocks and go 
Amid the wondering throng, 

Impressed with mystery, and their hearts, 
Filled with with the angels’ song. 


To Bethlehem, to Bethlehem, 
Preceded by a star, 

In haste, to seek and worship Him, 
The wise men came from far. 


Thev brought most costly gifts and laid 
Them there, at Jesu’s feet ; 

Come bring your hearts to Bethlehem, 
A gift to Him more meet. 


To Bethlehem, to Bethlehem ! 
Haste, haste, make no delay, 
Ye ransomed souls to Bethlehem, 

Upon this Christmas day. 





A. MLT. 


| 

} 

| N.B.—These words are Copyright. Composers 
| who desired to use them must apply to the [editor 

j}of the MusicaL Review, 185, Fleet Street, London, 

| E.C. 





Music Lessons. ~The number of lessons which 
a pupil should receive in>a week depends great'y 
| upon the following circumstances: 1. The pupil’s 
means: no one should take more lessons than he can 
readily pay for. 2. The pupil’s age: young pupils 
require more constant instruction than older ones ; 
not less than two lessons, and, better, four or six 
lessons, per week. 3. The pupil’s health and 
occupation: these are circumstances that must 
always be taken into careful consideration, and will 
always modify more or less any regularly-prescribed 
rules. I would always give just so many lessons as 
a pupil needs to stimulate him to a healthy activity 
and growth. Too few lessons ts like too little food ; 
the pupil starves or seeks other injurious food to 
satisty his hunger; while, on the other hand, tov 
many lessons produces a mental satiety and in tine 
completely destroys the pupil’s appetite (ainbition) 
and self-reliance. 
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THE MUSICAL REVIEW FOR 1888. 


THE MusicaL REVIEW has now reached 
its ro8th number, and at the close of the 
year it occurs to us that some account of its 
origin, progress and future pospects, may 
not be altogether uninteresting to its sub- 
scribers. THE MUSICAL REVIEW grew out 
of the ORCHESTRA, an old_ established 
Monthly, issued at sixpence, which certainly 
held its ground, but as it failed in many ways 
to satisfy its Editor, it was proposed to in- 
corporate it with a new journal which should 
be issued weekly at the price of one penny. 
The Editor proposed that it should be made 
a Practical Journal for Practical Musicians, 
rather than a Newspaper; it appeared to 
him that reports of concerts, criticisms cf 
pianists, vocalists, &c., were always to be 
found in high-class journals, daily, weekly 
and monthly, and that such matter would 
occupy an amount of space in the new 
journal which might be better utilized by 








substituting, in lieu of it, matter not to be 
found elsewhere ; educational matter, short 
articles on points of theory and practice, in 
short anything likely to be of some real use 
to the Practical Musician, whether profes- 
sional or amateur. The new Journal was 
well received and made many warm friends, 
but unforeseen circumstances caused a 
change in the editorship, with its necessary 
consequence, a change in the matter and 
style of the journal which gained by the 
change many new subscribers, but lost nany 
old ones. 


The present number is produced under the 
direction of the Original Editor, who has 
fallen back upon the old lines, endeavouring 
to make it a journal from which something 
really useful may be learned, and upon these 
lines he proposes to proceed during the year 
1888 if he obtains sufficient support to induce 
him permanently to edit it. 

In the preface to a valuable little book on 
playing the pianoforte, published many years 
ago, the author says :—‘‘ The perusal of this 
humble essay will require about three 
quarters of an hour, the price of it is Three 
Shillings. A finishing master charges a 
guinea for three quarters of an hour, and 
would not, it is presumed, in that one lesson, 
give more information than will be found in 
the following pages.” Following our author, 
we would ask everyone into whose hands 
this number of the MusicaL REVIEW may 
fall, whether the information contained in it 
is worth One Penny or not; if the answer is 
in the affirmative we would further ask :— 
“Will you at once subscribe for the year 
1888—the risk is not very great, eighteen- 
pence is not much, and surely even the 
present number alone will impart informa- 
tion worth eighteen-pence to nineteen people 
out of twenty. Of any one who thinks its 
contents worth more than One Penny—(say 
worth Sixpence), we would ask :—‘‘ Could 
you not easily obtain for us five subscriptions 
in addition to your own?” We for our 
part will not be ungrateful ; we will in return 
for an enlarged Subscription List, enlarge 
the Journal, making it twelve pages instead 
of eight. This will enable us to give, in the 
January issue, Haus Von Bulows Essay or, 
and directions for the performance of, Mende!- 
ssohn’s Celebrated Rondo Capriccioso. 


In conc!usion we have only to add that 
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whatever is done must be done quickly ; we| wildest oddities. In opera Weber gave way 
must have some practical proof that the|to Wagner; in symphony Liszt stood upon the 
course we propose to take will meet with a Shoulders of all former composers. In piano 
reasonable amount of approval and support | "ting Rubinstein and Liszt, and a host of 
before we can finally make up our minds to | Y‘tuos!, exhausted every combination in their 
adopt it; we therefore with confidence ask | S°@%ch for novelty. P ; 

our subscribers to renew their subscriptions, Pe apres cg othe en ee 

ae . eee : - : 5 s ars, - spe 
= Or igh gy adage asbeenlagpcisacete, theirs, = the half ripe, and the dazzlement of the eager 
. to obtain or us as many new St-|beginner. One begins by resolving to know 
scribers as they can, as quickly as they can. | everything, soon he despairs of knowing any- 
a thing, at last he is glad to know something. 

ECLECTIC TASTE IN MUSIC. The bee, wandering zigzag in search of 
ie honey, afloat on the playful breezes of Spring, 
which bring him the fragrant advertisements of 
the fields, may become intoxicated and be- 
wildered by the variety of sweets, and yet he has 
within him-an instinct which teaches him what 
floral treasure-chamber is most worth rifling ; 
so the music student, wandering through a 
world of beauty that seems without bound, 
may find within himself an instinct which will 
be unerring if he trusts its faint voice. I hold 
a sea shell to my ear and it lisps with the voice 
of the ocean; so amid the tumult and confusion 
of contending factions I may hear in the 








The traveller who chances to observe some 
of the famous ruins of Greek architecture 
would be struck by the uniformity of simple 
outlines and forms, but all clear even to 
monotony. The investigator in Egyptian 
antiquities is astonished that they use but 
four colours, that so much of their art was 
plain, though massive, austere, gloomy, almost 
entirely ot one type. | 

The two phases of art were at antipodes; | 
the Greek was of this world, the Egyptian of 
the world to come. The Greek rejoiced in the 


life of the senses and of the mind and the! cence of my own soul a still small voice, which 
heart as they bloom in the present, the) \ iy) whisper the oracles of heaven 
are “pag = _— venge a er} It is impossible to love in equal degree all 
uturity and to the wide realms of the eternal | forms of music, yet it is necessary to know 
all his hopes and interests. It is easy to read many. One may have a special relish for 
. — — — type in all these | Chopin but he will not comprehend that lurid 
nations have leit us. ' ..... |and wavering genius without also knowing 
Music has also these national characteristics. | orks which differ widely from Chopin, such 
“4 —. ac > ar a @ nent | ? 
Subtle, ever varying as the art is, it receives! 45 those of Mendelssohn and Beethoven. One 
the impress of the souls which deal with it, |may delight in the animated rhythms and clear 
and gives back again their likeness with the|pu¢ abstruse harmonizations of Bach yet he 
e : . ’ 
oe . 2 divided would be, of a truth, a dry musician if he found 
ve schoo!s in mus.cal art are not divided) not pleasure in the rich, sensuous effects of 
only by the limits of language and nationality Schumann, in the dazzling technique of Liszt, 
but every Se ee ee Nee phase | in the dreamy melancholy of Schubert, in the 
dominant. Thus the old florid Italian school, | poroice and pathetic grandeurs of Beethoven 
< ’ 


represented among German composers by|in the captivating tunefulness of Mozart. 
Handel, was driven away by the natural J. S. Van Creve in the Etude 


straightforward German school of the Viennese 

composers, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 

These, though not superseded, were followe? REVIEWS. 

by the romantic and ultra-German school of|_ The voice of Praise for Sunday School and Home. 

Weber and Schubert; these in turn by | London, Sunpay Scuoon Union, 

Mendelssohn, the perfect scholar, the musical} A new Hymn-book containing a greater number 

eclectic, who sang as sweet and simple a tune |f Hymns for Youthful Worship and Praise than is 

as Mozart, who wrought as learnedly as Bach contained in ang other werk of acimiies Mind.” § The 
iy oe : - ?| entire Collection consists of six hundred Hymns ; the 

who painted as vividly as Weber or Chopin, | name of the Author is attached to each. 

or any of the late romanticists, not excepting 

the divine Schumann. The sweet and tranquil 

school ot Mendelssohn was dominant over exercise himself in these three things: in getting 

Europe forty years ago, soon after came| clear views of a subject ; in fixing in his memory 

Schumann, aid Germany was more than half|what he has understood; and in producing some- 

insane with the imitations of Schumann’s| thing from his own resources.—Agricola. 








ce 





Whoever wishes to study with success, must 














THE NEW PRINCIPAL OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Many of our readers will probably reco lect that 
sme time age Mr. Eugéne D’Albert, the well known 
Pianist and Composer, waxed exceeding wrath with 
some German journal for describing him as an 
‘*Englsh Musician ;” he protested against this 
description and stated that, «xcept from his father, he 
had *‘ learned absvlutely nothing of Music,” and that 
he did not believe anyone could learn, anything ot 
Musc in this ‘‘ Land of F g-.” T ere cannot be the 
shalow of a doubt that Mr. D’Albert was not 
alragether wrong in this opinion, for most certarly in 
England Practice is a long way ahead of Theory, 
whereas in Germany theorists are less narrow-minded | 
aud bigoted than tl-ey are here. Au opportunity now 
vceurs of raising the Royal Academy to the rank of | 
the best Continentsl Conservatoires; a Principal is} 
wauted of broad and liberal views who will do some- 
thing more than teacn dogmatically an infivite namber 
of rules as to minute points of detail, Tuat sucha 
teacher is possibly obtainable will be evident to anyone | 
who has read or will read the matchless art cles on the | 
Theory of Music which are to be found in Grove’s| 
Dictionary of Music In Dr. Hubert Parry we have a) 
musician of the high: st cultivation, who possesses the | 
rare gift of imparting his kvowledge to others, and 
therefore no better Princips] could be found. — [| 
wou'd he a glerious day fur Music in England if he! 
were offered and would accept the position; we 
should have a chance of getting rid of a considerable 
anonnt of Fog. It may here be added that a know- | 
ledge of the contents of the artic'es above mentioned | 
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and being unlike anything else, it is fresh and 
| original. 


Last Night. Song. Words by Theo. Marzials. 


| Music by Algernon Ashton. 


A very pretty song; the words, melody and 
accompaniment far beyond those of many 
popular songs. 

Trusty and True. Song. Words by Leslie 
Vane. Music by Frederic Rivenhall. 

A very fair song, but edited in a most slovenly 
and disgraceful manner. The words are 
without punctuation, and the last note of the 
melody is written C, instead of E. The 
consecutive octaves between the bass and 
upper part in the accompaniment at the end 
of each verse are bad. 

Banva. Four sketches for Pianoforte. 
by Moir Clark. 

Here we have some really artistic work, but 
as the harmonies are extremely subtle and 
delicate they require delicacy and refinement 
in the executants and hearers. Of these four 
Sketches we can safely say to those who try 
them for the first time, you will not like them, 
perhaps, at first trying; try them again and 
you will dislike them less; try them a third 
time and you will like them; try them again 
and again and you will like them more and 
more; the reason why you did not like them 
at first was because you were not educated 


Duet 


ia wisely made imperative on candidates fur degrees in | UP tO them. 


the Royal University of Ireland. 
NEW MUSIC. 





Spirit of Love (Anacreon, Ode Ixxvi), Song. 
for Baritone. Words by Thomas Moore, 
Music by Edmondstoune Duncan. 


A good melody but the accompaniment is| 


needlessly elaborate. 

The East Indian. Song for Tenor. Words 
by Thomas Moore, Music by Edmonstoune 
Duncan. 

A pretty melody with a simple and appro- 
priate accompaniment. 

Sonata in C minor for the Pianoforte. By 
Edmondstoune Duncan. 

Consisting of a first movement, (Allegro in C 
minor), middle movement, (Romance Allegro in 
F) and concluding movement “Alla Scher- 
zando"’ in C minor. The work is well written, 
but as music we should not care to hear it 
twice; not that it isa bad Sonata but because 
there are so many better. 

Allegro. By Piettro Nardini (1722-93), tran- 
scribed for the P anoforte. By Oscar Beringer. 

A sweet and healthy Allegro in C., in three 
quaver time. It lies nicely under the hands, 








| Bird-Raptures. Song. Words by Christina 
|G. Rossetti. Music by Moir Clark. 

| This is a beautiful song but you must not 
j|expect to like it at first, you must get 
| accustomed to it, your mind and ear must be 
;educated. When the public can appreciate a 
| Song like this the trade of the vulgar ballad- 
|monger will be gone. Do not throw this song 
aside because you do not like it, try it and 
examine it twice a day for a fortnight and 
mark the result; it will improve your taste 
and grow upon you like the music of Wagner. 

Daffodils. Song. Words by Wordsworth. 
Music by Ethel May Clapton. 

Neither better nor worse than the first fairly 
written song you happen to pick up. Such a 
song can never sell to any extent and is hardly 
worth publishing. 

First Primrose of Spring. Song. Words by 
Howard Paul. Music by Mary Maynard. 

The words are weak and uninteresting. The 
music is easy but poor, scarcely above the 
ordinary American Negro Minstrel song The 
accents are wrong in one part of the verse and 
right in the next; that is to say, in the words 
‘* Sweet primrose, pale primrose,” the accent 
first is made to fall on ‘* Sweet’ and “ Pale,” 
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where it should not fall, but afterwards it falls 


unpleasing. 
(L. Upcorr Git). 
Twenty-four Easy Studies for the Violin for 
Home-Students. By J. M. Fleming. Part 5. 
Six excellent Studies with full and explicit 
directions for playing them. 


The Pvactical Violin School for Home-Students. 


Parts 12 and 13. | 


The last two parts of an extremely good 
Violin School. The Exercises embrace 
Chromatic Scales, Octaves, Shakes, Pizzicati, 
Double Stopping, with Remarks on the 
Principal Chords. 


(THe Lonpon Music PuBLISHING Co.) 

To Laura. Song. Words by T. H. Pass- 
more, Music by Claude Barton. 

The words are not bad but possess no| 
particular merit. | 

Kalékairi. Song. Words by H. F. Wilson, | 
music by Claude Barton. | 

The words are poor, the melody ditto, and 
the accompaniment altogether overdone and | 
out of character. | 

The Lawyer's Confession. ‘Words and music 
by Pullah Blackie (From the Comedy | 
‘* Breached.’’) | 

A clever comic Song; the words are fresh | 
and pointed; the music is easy and ap- | 
propriate. | 

The Bird and the Rose. Song. Words by | 
Robert S. Hichens, music by Amy Elise) 
Harrocks. | 

The words begin prettily but do not end| 
well, the interest sinks, you expect something | 
better and the result isdisappointment. There | 
is nothing particular in the music to commend 
or to find fault with. 

(J. G. Morvey). 

At Sunset Glow. Song. Words by Edward 

F. Strange, music by Ernest E. Vinen. 


The words are nice and smooth and are 
correctly on “primrose.” The effect is very | altogether better than the general run of lyric 
| Poems, the music, too, is sweet and smooth. 











Dr.G. H. JONES, 


Doctor of Dental Surgery; Exam. U.SA..; F.R.MS., 
| F.Z.~.M S.4., ete., appointed Honorary Dental Surgeon to 
the British Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Females, Reedham 
Orpban Asylum, Lic. Vic. Schools, etc, etc., sole Inventor 
and Patentee of Dental Improvements for which a Gold 
Medal and the highest Diploma of Merit has been awarded. 

No charge for consula.ion. Moderate fees. Disenunt 
'o the Clergy; members of the Legal and Medical Pro- 
| fessiony, »nd holders of Army and Navy and Civil Service 
rove Trekkers, 


PAMPHLET—“‘ PaINLEss AND Perrect Dentistry,” 
Poot fre, from 57, Great Russ ll Screet (opposite Brivish 


M>senn ), be 


SURGEON 
DENTIST 





B !RF KBECK 


ESTABLISH ED 1851 


BAN K.— 
Southampt n Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DE POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT.INTEREST allowed on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, 
can be obtained post tree on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1884. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s 


Annual Receipts exceed five Millions. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the 
BirRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Scuthampton Buildings. 
Chancery Lane. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FLVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, wi 
immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening 
urposes.—Apply at the Oifice of the BirKBECK FREEHOLD 
AND SOcIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particulars. on 


application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Marager 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





CURE FOR ALL. 





|HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 











Is an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. 
It is famous for Gout and Rheumatism. 
FOR DISORDERS OF THE CHEST IT HAS NO EQUAL, 
FOR SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 


Glancular Swelling, and all Skin Diseases it has no rival; and for contracted and stiff joints it acts like a charm 





Manufactured only at THomas Hotioway's Establishment, 


78, NEW OXFORD STREET, late 533, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
and sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world. 
N.B.—Advice Gratis, at the above address, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter 
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PRICED 


CATALOGUE POST FREE, 
‘agua =LSOd 
SLATHdKVd AAILdIYOSAd 


ILLUSTRATE 


Entirely new construction throu zhout, including the Patent Tuning Adjustment which supersedes th wooden wrest 
plank, and its clumsy old p gs, and the consequent grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, 
perfection and durability being thus attained. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


18, 20 & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Factory :— 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, GRAFTON RD. KENTISH TOWN N.W. 








EVERY LADY SHOULD SEE SAMPLES POST FREE, 
OF THE LOVELY 


Darlington *, DRESS FABRICS. 


y= The union of warmth to lightness, so necessary to health, is, in these mater als 
WINTER — brought to perfection . . The fineness of the Wool of whicn they are com- 
PATTERNS posed—English Wool be it understood—imparts the admirable quality of draping 

1 §S” in those soft folds now so essential from the point of view ot fashion.—-Laily News. 


post free. 


All Parcels gcppCIAL ATTENTION is directed to our celebrated CROSS-WARP 
Carriage Paid SEKGES, which alike resist the effects of the weather and sea, ]Q3d., to 3s. per 
yard. Our GOLD MEDAL CASHMERES, in all the new colourings, from 
Is. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per yard. Newand Fashionable COSTUME CLOYHS in 
As Worn by great variety from 64d. to 5g. per yard, including ‘the Lowstock,” “ The 
a Ashehurst,” ‘*The Damietta,” ‘‘The Khaiber,” “The Shumla,”’ ‘The 

The Princess Tarapaca,” “‘ILe Panama,” “The Holstein,” ‘Lhe Zeelar.a,” &c. 
of Wales CHARMING NOVELTIES in SKIRTINGS, including “ The Yesso,” “ The 

; Ningpo,” “The Foo-Choo,” &c. ~ 


ANY ARTICLE CHANGED WITHIN SEVEN DAYS. 


HENRY PEASE & Co.’s Successors, 


SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
DARIINGTON, Estasuisurp 1752. 
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